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CHEAP DRY GOODS. 


Wamsutta Bleached Muslin, 12c. 

10-4 Bleached Sheetings, 25 and 29c. 

10-4 Unbleached Sheetings, 25 and 28c. 
Blue and Red Twilled Flannels, 25, 28 and 31c. 
White Flannels, 15, 18, 20 and 22¢. up. 

New York Mills Muslin, i2c. 

Nice Dark Calicos, Fast Colors, 6}c. 

All the best makes of Calicos. 

Splendid 4-4 Bleached Muslin, 9 and 10c. 
Two Bales of Russia Crash, 12} and l4c. 
One Lot of Black Alpacas, 25c., cheap. 

One Lot of Black Alpacas, 3le., very cheap. 
Cheap Black Silks, 87, 1.00 and 112. 


PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS IN VARIETY. 
N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 
(Successor to JOHN H. STOKES,) 
Ss. W. 7th and ARCH Streets, Phila. 





The best investment SILVER TIPPED Shoes, 
Five cents laid out for Silver Tips adds one dollar 
to the worth of a pair of shoes. 

Also try Wire Quilied Soles. 
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RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 


ly 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


and those commencing housekeeping can procure a 
complete outfit of Housekeeping Articles, such as 


REFRIGERATORS 


IRONING TASLES, MEAT SAFES, TUBS, 
BUCKETS, BENCHES, BROOMS, 
PLAIN AND JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


INON AND WOODEN WARE 


of every description, for kitchen use,at reduced prices 
E. S. FARSON, 
220 and 222 Dock St. (below Walnut), Philadelphia. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1116 Citron St. 
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BABBITT’S a SOAP. 


Unrivalled for the 











deleterious ingre- 
dients. After years 
of scientific exper- 
Sn iment ‘he mannu- 

4 facturero‘ B. T.Bab- 


eed Deriectyr! ‘and now 
offers to the public The FINEST TOILET SOAP in the Woric. 
Onty the purest vegetable oils used ’ its manufacture. 

For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten timesits cost to every Rother and family in Christ- 
endom. Sample box ——— 8 cakes 0 16 02s. each, sent 
free to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 

Address B. abbitt, New York City. 
6@-For Sale by all Druggists. 2s 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


The Spring and Summer term of this school will 
commence on the 12th of Second month next. 

Thorough and careful instruction is given in 
every department. A full course of study is pur- 
sued. 

Terms, $85.00 per session of twenty weeks. 

For circulars containing full particulars, address 
the principal, 







RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester co., Pa. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 


DENTIST, 


512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(Formerly of Mt. Holly, N. J.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 
OUT-SELLING IMMENSELY-THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


The oe opti vegas Eanane ao ee work, 750 
ages, only $%.50. ‘Treats of the entire history, grand 
uildinge, wonderful ex.ihits, curiosities, great days, ete. 
Tne best chance of 100 years to coin money fust, as every- 
body wants this work. 1,000 agents appointed jirst fuur 
weeks; 5,000 wanted. For full particulars address 
quickly, a Bros., Publishers, 733 Sansom Street, 


CAUTIO 
L. & R. L. TYSON, 
249 S. ELEVENTH STREET. 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, GLOVES, &c. 


Berlin zephyrs, American Zephyrs and a good 
assortment of fine yarns, also fine knit goods in 
great variety. Wool and French wadding and other 
waddings of best quality. Book muslins, tarletans, 
grenadine, silk and cotton blonds and book muslin 
handkerchiefs. 

FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, ete, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second &t., Philada, 





Be not deceived by premature books 
assuming to be “ official,” etc, 








FRIENDS 


OHALKLEY L. JONES. FREDERICK F, FISHER, 


PHILADELPHIA MOURNING STORE. 
JONES & FISHER, 
No. 918 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A large and varied stock of seasonable goods 
suitable for Friends’ wear, consisting in part of 
Lupins Black Cashmeres, 75, 874, 1.00, 1.124, 1.25, 

1.50, 1.75, and 2 00. 

Lupins Black Merinoes, 75, 874, 1.00, 1.124, 1.25, 

1.50, 1.75 and 2.00. 

Black Silk Warp Henriettas, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Bombazines, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Alpacas, Black Mohairs, all prices. 

Rlack Silks, all prices. 

Black Brilliantines, Black Mousselines, all prices. 
Neat Striped Mohairs, 25 cts, Grey DeBege, &c., &c. 
All of the best makes and the best color. 

Prompt and carefal attention given to orders. 
Samples sent upon applications. 


JONES & FISHER, 


No. 918 Chestnut St. 





TEN PER CENT. NET GUARANTEED- 

The Exchange Bank of El Dorado, Butler county, 
Kansas, guarantees the Collection of the Principal 
and 10 per cent. interest on their loans on real | 
estate. They have abstracts of title to all lands in | 
Butler county, and make a personal examination of | 
the property before making the loan, and loan not | 
more than one-third of the actual value. These | 
investments are as safe as Government Bonds. Send | 
for circulars. Address S.L. SHOTWELL, Cashier. | 

El Dorado, Butler co., Kansas. 
Reference.—Emporia National Bank, Emporia, Kan. 
Martins’ Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Central National 
Bank, New York City. 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


Att Ingurries BY, MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


10 PER CENT: NET 


KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND IOWA 
IMPROVED FARM FIRST MORTGAGE 
COUPON BONDS | 


GUARANTEED. 


‘We guarantee as an assurance that we loan not | 
to exceed one third of the actual value. In over six | 
years’ business never lost a dollar, never delayed a 
day on interest or principal, neither we nor our cus- 
tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and reference. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, | 
or 72 Cedar Street, New York. | 

Having investigated these 10 per cent. farm-mort- 


| 








gages negotiated by J. B. Watkins & Co., I believe | 
them to be asafe and good security, and as such 
recommend them to my friends. Correspondence 
respecting them and loans for investment are re- 
spectfully solicited. 

Henry Dickinson, Manager, 72 Cedar St., N. Y. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD,” 


Frrniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Stree, 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
EAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAnp, 
> Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly dong 


\V* are selling the best fresh new crop importe 
/ Teas of all kinds and grades of eitherG 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by maj 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of th 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAy 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Secoaj 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNITURE. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S.B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walang 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repaip 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attendd 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD A, 
double their money selling ‘‘ Dr. Chase's 
AGENTS proved ($2) Receipt Book.” Address Dr, Chas 


Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exd 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 


FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, | 
BLANKETS 
BED CLOTHING, &e. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STRE 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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CONTENTS: 


COMMUNICATIONS BUST BE ADDRESSRD AND PAYMENTS MADE TU | A Treatise on Church Discipline (concluded) 735 


JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFIOE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Taiaty-Fourta Volume commences on the 24th of 
Second month, 1877, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail, postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. ; 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, DRAFTs, or 
P. O. MONEY-ORDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Ma. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 


A TREATISE ON CHURCH DISCIPLINE, 


Taken principally from the writings of Robert Barclay, 
William Penn ard Isaac Pennington. 


BY JOB SCOTT. 
(Concluded from page 772). 

In the first part of his Works (page 430), 
he queries thus: “ Did not he, who had all 
power given him, give power to his apostles 
and ministers to preach his everlasting gospel 
to the world; to gather his sheep out of the 
world, aud to watch over them, oversee them, 
reprove, exhort, admonish and build up in 
the holy faith; and cut off and cast out that 
which was unholy, and would dispute against, 
but not submit unto, the spirit, life and 
power of Truth? Query 4th: Did not Christ 
give them gifts also answerable, spirits of dis- 
cerning, that they might be eyes to the body ? 
For though the Lord hath given every one 
an eye and an ear as to themselves, yet every 
one is not made by the Lord an eye or ear 
unto the body; but this is appointed for and 
given to those whom the Lord pleases, who 
hath ordered all things wisely, carefully and 
tenderly for the good of all.” In the fifth 
query he asks: ‘‘Were they not to watch 
against, testify against, and in the power and 
authority of the Lord to strike at all that 
was contrary, and would endeavor to inter- 
rupt, overturn and destroy their work, which 
was of, in and from the Lord? Query 6th: 
Whether the body and common members 
of the churches were not to hearken to these 
(‘he that knoweth God heareth us,’ 1 John 
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Scraps from Unpublished Letters.... 791 


Epitoatat—Boarding Home for Girls—The Fifth Query 
—Florida, its Scenery, Climate and History 79: 
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iv. 6), to obey them in the Lord, to submit tc 
their ministry, and their work in it, in the- 
Lord; to receive the word of Truth, and 
holy exhortations and admonitions milked 
out by these to them from the breast of life? 
And were not they, that did hearken and 
obey, commended ? And were not the others, 
that were not subject, but slighted them and 
their ministry and authority, testified against 
as disorderly and unruly?” After these and a 
few more queries, he proceeds (page 431). 
saying: “ Now, against this holy order and 
government appointed by God, there map 
arise in some hearts some such objections as: 
these following,—Objection 1st: But is not 
this a turning away from the measure of light 
in ® mau’s own vessel to another man’s 
measure? Answer: Waiting on God in 
His ordinances and appointments, and 
upon the ministry which He hath set 
up, the measure of life in Him teacheth ; 
and it is not a turning from the mea- 
sure, but a subjecting to the Lord in the: 
measure of His life, so to teach and do. The 
measure of His life taught me thus to do at 
first, and teacheth me to do so still, and will 
teach vo still all that hearken to it.” In the 
same answer he adds: “If life speak in one 
vessel, and its voice be not heard or owned! 
by another vessel, the nure ear (in that other: 
vessel) is not at that time open, but there is: 
somewhat there that obstracts; and if the 
pure ear of the sheep be not open to hear the 
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voice of the Shepherd, but it be accounted 
strange, it is much if the other ear in that 
vessel be not opened to hear the voice of the 
stranger, and to look upon it as the voice of 
the Shepherd: it agreeing with that, and an- 
ewering to that which now goeth for the mea- 
sure of life in that heart. ‘He that hath an 
gar, let him hear;’ for it is easy being taken 
in this snare, and the danger thereof is very 
great.” 

Page 432: “The measure -f life in the 
‘vessel teacheth to subject to the . pirit of the 
ord and His life in others, which the mea- 
sure of life in any never refuseth, but still 
knoweth—when awake and living in the ves- 
sel—its own, and hath, at least, a secret sense 
of it, and unity with it: but that which pre- 
tends to set up the measure of life as a 


mine own judgment, or that which I account . 
the judgment of life in me, above the judg. (iC 
ment of others, or that which is indeed Jife in ng 
others. For the Lord hath appeared to others whe 
as well as to me: yea, there are others who man 
are in the growth’ of His truth, and ip the thar 
purity and dominion of His life, far beyond gion 
me. Now for me to set up or hold forth g offic 
sense or judgment of a thing in opposition to Cer’ 
them, this is out of the sobriety which js of and 
the Truth. Therefore, in such cases I am to less 
retire avd fear before the Lord, and wait istr. 
upon Him for a clear discerning and sense of and 
His truth, in the unity and demonstration of cap 
His spirit, with others who are of Him and and 
seein Him. And this will prevent the rents ing’ 
which the wants of this sobriety may occa. rea 
sion.” Thus far Isaac Pennington. wei 


























teacher otherwise than God hath appointed,| Now, though I have thus enlarged with pro 
and in opposition to the teaching and ministry | quotations from several worthies, I am not to | 
which He hath appointed and to His gift in | easy to omit some very pertinent observations sel 
those vessels, which is as well for the build- | of John Griffith, in his Brief Remarks upon jud 
ing up and perfecting of the body as for the | Sundry Important Subjects. Page 59*, ete,, to 
| gathering ; that is another thing in that ves-| upon the subject of ministering merely from the 
sel that doth so than the measure of life, an- | ‘‘ strong desires to do good, and much beauti- wit 
other spirit, another nature, another ear than | ful gospel doctrine opening without the call suc 
that that first heard. And though itseems to | and real gift in this so lawful an undertak. hai 
cry up the sufficiency of the measure of life, | ing,” he proceeds thus: “ But there is great cen 
and to plead for that (and perhaps the crea | cause to believe some have /aunched out upon bu 
ture thinks it really so), yet that is not the | this foundation only in the beginning of their set 
intent of the spirit in the vessel; but to ery | public appearances, whereby they have ina ha 
up itself, and to make its voice go for the | sorrowful manner brought darkness on them. on 


- voice of the measure of life; and so such err 
| from the faith, the truth, the spirit, the mea- 
sure of life, and are in the nature, spirit and 

measure of another thing, which is indeed 

death, though they see it not, but look upon 
themselves as gloriously living and abiding 
in the pure doctrine and principle above 
others.” In this page, speaking of the apos- 
tles and their service toward others, he asks: 
“* Had they not power over them in the Lord? 
‘Were they not to teach them, to instruct them, 
to build them up in the holy faith, and also 
to watch against wolves and devouring spirits, 
which would strive to euter the flock in 
sheep’s clothing and, as preachers ot right 
eousness, to make a prey of the innocent Jife 
an the upright-hearted, if possible.” 

In page 435 he says: “That which is 
lifted up and conceited, ready to justify its 
own way and condemn even the whole body, 
is neither fit to be taught by the Lord, nor 
doth the Lord delight, but rather disdain to 
teach it. And so, not being taught by Him, 
it must needs be liable toerr, yea, to hea: ken 
to that spirit whose voice is more pleasing 
and suitable to the erring mind than the 


selves and sometimes on others; having 
proved only ministers of the letter, though per- 
haps pretending to have the impulses of the 
spirit. These have been instruments of much all 
anxiety and distress to the true Church, who - 
can savor nothing with delight but that which gu 
comes from the power of the Lord of life. It al 
may be dificult to bring true judgment over m 
such in the present low state of things, e- ” 
pecially when there has been a fair outside = 
and nothing to blame in their morals. But * 
ic sometimes hath fallen out that there has ” 
been something permitted to manifest the un 7 
soundness of such, and thereby to relieve the pl 
painful sufferers under the blasting wind of jv 
such ministry. Inconsiderate, weak persons . 
have intruded themselves into this great * 
work, who, not duly waiting for judgment to = 
try the spirits, and what presents to their * 
minds, have been beguiled by transformations 7 
to go out in a false heat ; and for want of the P 
holy dread and fear upon their hearts, they tt 
have caught hold of the gospel liberty again a 
restored (which must be preserved open lest z 
the Holy Spirit be quenched), namely, that . 
all who are called to the work of the minis- ? 


»~ 
23 





Lord’s voice is.” He goes on, saying: “A | try, whether male or female, may prophesy or . 
third great help which, in the tender mercy | preach one by one, that all may be edified ’ 
of the Lord, I have had experience of, is schidaasielaasenssiteannoe assist 
sobriety of judgment: not to value or set up *Page 74, American edition, A. D. 1780. ‘ 
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(1 Cor. xiv. 31). It has been a painful suffer- 
ing case to living members of some places, 
when they have seen that both the matter and 
manner of some could have no other tendency 
than to expose themselves and burthen the relt- 
gious society, who suffered such to assume an 
office for which they were no way qualified. 
Certainly the Church hath power to order 
and regulate her own members ; and, doubt- 
less, she may wholly refuse and reject a min- 
istry which, upon trial, she has no unity with ; 
and even substantial members, in their private 
capacity, who have stood their ground well 
and have large experience of the Lord’s deal- 
ings, whether ministers or others, ought in 
reason and the nature of things to have great 
weight with such who have not yet made full 
proofof their ministry, nor given satisfaction 
to their friends in general as well as to them- 
selves, and perhaps a few others of little 
judgment. Neither ought any to go abroad 
to exercise their ministry until they know 
there is a general satisfaction at home there- 
with,—not even to adjacent meetings. Some 
such have been very positive and resolute, 
hard to be convinced of their mistakes, and 
censorious upon those of deeper experience ; 
but too much like that sign of great depravity 
set forth in Isaiah iii. 5: ‘The child shall be- 
have himself proudly against the ancient, 
and the base against the honorable.’ 

“Great order and decency are to be pre- 
served in the Church of God, especially 
among the leading members, as waymarks to 
all. The reason and nature of the thing de- 
mands a proper regard and deference to age, 
gifts, growth and experience, which will be 
always strictly observed and paid by those of 
right spirits. When it is otherwise, it is a 
sure token of a false birth and that pernicious 
self is not slain. Where that predominates, 
it cannot fail of mixing with their religious 
services. That hearers have aright to judge, 
appears from 1 Cor. xiv. 29: ‘Let the pro- 
phets speak two or three, and let the other 
judge.’ Therefore it-is very presuming for 
any to take upon them the sole right of speak- 
ing and judging too, or to impose that upon 
an auditory or church which they are not 
edified with, nor believe to proceed from the 
right spring: for the word preached doth not 
profit unless it be mixed with faith in those 
that hear it. I know no way,” says he, “ to 
evade the force and weight of what is above 
observed, unless it be supposed the auditory 
in geveral are so void of spiritual anderstand- 
ing as not to be capable of judging, which 
would discover great uncharitableness and 
savor too much of arrogance. I am fully 


persuaded that if ministry doth not reach the 
Divine witness in the hearts of the hearers, 
and cause them to assent thereunto in some 


measure, it will never profitthem. The right 
ministers have a witness to the truth of their 
ministry in the minds even of the rebellious ; 
how much more so, then, in the minds of the 
honest-hearted? The danger which there is 
reason to apprehend from the low, languid, 
unskillful state of many in our Society hath 
induced me (and feeling my mind in a degree 
warned thereunto) to write the more closely 
concerning the nature and pernicious conse- 
quences of a false ministry ; being fully per- 
suaded that the more formal and superficial 
we, as a people, become, the more abundant 
danger there is of such a ministry rising, and 
finding encouragement to grow and prevail,— 
for the lifeless, formal professors had rather 
have almost any kind of ministry than all 
silence. And, on the vther hand, a right 
ministry cannot have a free course, nor be 
exalted, where there is nothing but worldly 
spirits, clothed with a form of religion. But 
true ministers must be like the holy prophet 
Ezekiel: ‘ And I will niake thy tongue cleave 
tothe roof of thy mouth, that thou shalt be 
dumb, and shalt not be to them a reprover, 
for they are a rebellious house.’ (Ezekiel iii. 
26). ‘And the prudent shall keep silence in 
that time.’ (Amos v. 13). 

“Having made some remarks upon the 
false, as well as the forward and unskillful 
ministry , which, though plain and close, I 
hope will administer no hurt or discourage- 
ment to any truly concerned in this important 
work ; they may, if duly observed, be lessons 
of caution and instruction to those for whom 
they are intended and, I hope, diso a strength 
to the painfully exercised under the causes 
of uneasiness given by unskillful intruders 
into the work, whether through weakness or 
willfulnesa, that they may not be slack in 
their endeavors to regulate the same by plain 
dealing, yet with true judgment, love and 
tenderness, all justly applied where they 
severally belong. Their task may be some- 
times heavy and discouraging, as it is hard to 
turn those who have taken a wrong course and 
imagine themselves right, when it is really 
otherwise; for those have been observed to 
be the most positive of any of their pretended 
sight and sense: yet let the weight of the 
sense of Truth, which is strongest of all, be 
laid upon them from time to time, that the 
Church may not suffer hurt and loss by the 
omission of its sensible members, which can- 
not fail of hindering the growth of such 
members also in an individual capacity.” 

Page 69,* under the head of Discipline, he 
says: “ None have a right to apprehend such 
a sense of self-sufficiency as to be indepen- 
dent of other members.” A little after, speak- 


*Page 86, American edition, A. D. 1780. 
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ing of the Church, he says: “It likewise ap- 
pears that every member, entered as such by 
his or her voluntary consent, is strictly bound 
to keep and maintain the established rules of 
that body, the breach of which not only 
renders him or her guilty in God’s sight, but 
also accountable to the body. It also be- 
hooves this body, immediately upon the trans 
gression of its rules and orders, to exert itself 
in dealing with transgressors, and to admin- 
ister sound judgment in order to restore them ; 
or, on failure of success in that, to disown or 
refuse to have unity with such, and to let the 
world know they are not of their body.” 

Thus much from these worthies, showing 
the real principles of our Society in these 
things. Now if the Church ought to disown 
such as persist in the breach of its established 
rules and good orders, and if to impose un- 
savory offerings, contrary to the advice of 
the brethren and the proper officers and 
judges in the Church, be a breach of good 
order, then none need hesitate about what 
the Church ought to do, in case any do so im- 
pose. 

There is one passage of Scripture rests still 
on my mind (Matt. v. 23, 24): “If thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and 
go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy _rother, 
and then come and offer thy gift.” Now, if 
remembering that a single brother hath aught 
against one be sufficient in the opinion of our 
great Lord and lawgiver to stop an offering 
how much more go the united voice of many 
brethren? especially those elders whose office 
in the Church authorizes them, under Divine 
assistance, to order and judge in such cases. 
And how will any answer the breach of this 
to Him who was pleased to pronounce this 
solemn prohibition: “ Leave there thy gift,” 
etc. 

Thus have I performed what lay upon my 
mind; the success I leave with Him who 
knows the sincerity of my intentions; and 
wishing the welfare of Jerusalem and pros- 
perity of the Church, I rest a friend to the 
honest hearted laborers in the vineyard. 

Smithfield, Twelfih month 8th, 1778. 


—_— +08 —— 


Joy For ALL.—Joy is for all men. It 
does not depend on circumstances or condi- 
tion ; if it did, it could only be for the few. 
It is not the fruit of good luck or of fortune 
or even of outward success, which all men 
cannot have. It is of the soul or the soul’s 
character; it is the wealth of the soul’s own 
being, when it is filled with the spirit of Jesus, 
which is the spirit of eternal love-—Bushnell 


Fairs, without works, is vain. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“OUR FATHER.” 


Amid the turmoil and unrest of religions 
agitation—the strivings to indoctrinate the 
world with traditional ideas and creeds foy. 
mulated upon testimonies and opinions of 
men who but imperfectly understood the ani 
mating spirit of the religion of Jesus—how 
the believing heart yearns to reconvert man- 
kind to the simple faith embraced in the 
thought of God as “ Our Father.” 

There is unutterable joy in the convietion 
that the purest and best human fatherhood 
expresses but faintly the unchangeable love 
the infinite patience of the Divine father. 
hood; and that this thought, untrammeled 
by sectarian theology, fulfills the cravings of 
the human soul, without regard to race or 
condition, is the testimony of a multitude of 
witnesses who have, in all the vicissitudes of 
life, found comfort in the tender relationship 
it implies. 

“Like as a father pitieth his children!” 
said the Psalmist, and he spoke from experi- 
ence of the tender mercy of God and His 
abounding love and compassion for the 
repenting transgressor. Could we more 
clearly realize the full import of this lan- 
guage, we might, without fear or reserve, ag 
loving and dutiful children, lay our hearts 
open to His inspection, allow His pure laws 
to regulate our conduct, and live such trans- 
parent lives that we would have nothing to 
conceal. Confiding in His pity when we are 
in trouble, trusting His fatherly Jove when 
we go astray, assured of His compassion and 
forgiveness of all our weaknesses and short- 
comings. Then, indeed, we might know that 
rest to our souls which gives “a peace that 
passeth understanding.’ ‘This is no vision- 
ary dream. Itis as certain and réal as our 
own existence, and is the true condition of 
the immortal! soul, typified by the human 
relations of parent and child. 

The word is not wanting in expounders of 
the Divine Perfection—there is no lack of 
humanly ordai:ed teachers and prophets 
whose duty it is to expatiate upon the knowl- 
edge of God and the necessity of obedience 


| to the forms of faith and practice laid down 


by “the fathers” in sacred canons and dog: 
mas of belief; but the mind of the earnest 
seeker, not satisfied to accept that as its creed 
which rests only on tradition, is too often 
bewildered by the mists and myths which 


come as a veil between the soul and the object — 


of its desire. What we most need is a going 
back to the simplicity of “the truth as it is 
in Jesus.” It is summed up in few words, 
The true prophet of the Divine understands 
this, and, like the great Pattern whom he 
follows, opens his mouth with wisdom, and, 
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adapting the message to the condition of|shall enshrine my heart, and my utterance 
those to whom it is divinely sent, neither| shall be its unfaltering oracle; truth is not 
adding to nor taking from, fulfills the objects | mine to bandy about at my pleasure, but it 
of his mission, and, speaking for God, is| is an immortal law to bind me forever, and I 
enabled to seal conviction of Divine appoint- | will no more think it possible to swerve than 
ing to the hearts of those who ‘listen to his} the prophet as he stands by the very altar of 
words. There was no mistaking the language | revelation.” So said St. Paul, resolute in 
of Nathan when he declared to David, “Thou | that as Luther was before the German Diet, 
art the man!” nor will any, in these latter | ‘“‘ We can say nothing against the truth, but 
times, who are awakened to any measure of| for the truth.” And so should every man 
duty, fail to perceive the Lord’s true proph- | say, whether he speaks from the pulpit, from 
ets; for the witness for truth in every soul | the bar or from the bench, by the fireside or 
bears witness to the Divine truth communi-| by the wayside, at home or abroad, in the 
cated by the messenger through whom His| social throng or the throng of the exchange. 
Fatherly will is made known. How would this simple purpose dignify every 

Let none, then, disturb or distract the soul | situation, every interview, and even the 
with anything that leads away from the sim-| otherwise humblest talk! For we entirely 
ple truth contained in the blessed words,| mistake if we suppose that because we are 
“Our Father.” occupied with little things we must be gov- 

First month, 1877. erned by little principles. We lose the very 
grandeur of life and ara blind to the very 
truth of things if wedo so. No; principles 
high as heaven bear down upon every mo- 
ment, and the eyes of infinite rectitude, like 
the all-encompassing dome of stars, look— 
look down upon every action and upon every 
thought. 

In that awful presence what can live and 
hold up its head but truth—truth, constant 
and unwavering? You may tell me that it 
is difficult; and I admit it. It is the highest 
and the most instantly pressing trial of vir- 
tue. The temptations to sensuality come 
comparatively but seldom, and when they 
prevail they bring dishonor with them. But 
the world is full, 1 am afraid we must say, of 
respectable lying. It mingles wita business, 
it mingles with politics, it spreads itself all 
over the face of society ; in evasions that de- 
ceive, and innuendoes that mislead, and 
civilities that are heartless and smiles that 
are false, and words that do not mean what 
they say—idle compliments and silly flat- 
teries, the only resources of brainless young 
men, and the only satisfactions of equally 
brainless young women, sophistries unceasin 
as the hours, shadings of speech not design 
to present the truth, but to please—forever 
to please. Oh! the soul of a man that is as 
a rattle-box, hollow, hollow with nothing in 
it but fictions and sophistries ; or, like a dice- 
box, with nothing but false dice in it. Is it 
a thing unheard ef? Is it altogether rare? 
But I will tell you what is rare—a man or a 
woman who always speaks the true, true 
thought, that is a wonder in society. You 
know that it is. I will find you a thousand 
orthodox Christians and a hundred liberal 
ones, and fifty philanthropists, and ten times 
as many zealots, for one man that always 
speaks his true, true thought. 

“What!” you may say, “is Christianity 















































From Dewey’s “ I'wo Great Commandments.” 
ON TRUTHFULNESS. 

Speaking the truth in love, I suppose, is the 
only way in which it can be rightly spoken. 
It is said that truth sometimes breaks out 
from anger. It may, but anger is apt to con- 
fuse the mind, while good temper calms and 
clears it. Truth may dart from the cloud and 
storm of wrath, but that fierce blaze scorches 
where it falls; it does the office of fire and 
not of light, and what we seek in truth is the 
calm light of life. Truth, the guide of men, 
is often compared to the pole-star; but that 
star is known to men not by its piercing 
splendor, but by a softened haze around it. 
The comparison is perilous, but I will venture 
to say that truth, when shining with its purest 
lustre, is invested with the soft, not dark nor 
dense, but with the soft and transparent veil 
of love, : ‘ ° ‘ 

[ have sometimes thought, although there 
are other virtues to be cultivated, that it 
would be well for a man to make it, fora 
while, his chief moral discipline to walk all 
the day long and all the month through with 
this one predominant thought in his heart— 
“ Now let me, wherever I go and whatever I 
am called to converse upon, speak the exact 
truth, no faltering, no wavering any more; 
the straight line is stretched before me, and 
my thoughts shall cling to it, even as the 
mariner holds on to the line that is stretched 
from the ship to the shore to stay him amid 
the waves. My reserves I may have—delicacy, 
mn0desty imposes them, and the rights of my 
own nind justify them; but so far as 1 do 
speak I will say precisely what I think; my 
tongue, without wavering, shall answer to 
my thought; it shall not be an instrument of 
deception in my mouth in this threshold of 
the soul; it shall not be there like a cheat- 
ing porter to lie for the master within: truth 
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to come here? We thought it was confined 
to churches, and altars, and closets, and 
such like places.” Yes, sirs, I answer, it is 
to come here. It is to come where men live 
and breathe and talk, and act their daily and 
hourly part in society. 

“ Well,” you may say, “it is all in vain to 
speak of it. The thing demanded is too dif- 
ficult to be done.” Still, I grant that it is 
diffi:ult. It is hard to say to your neighbor 
just what youthink. He explains to you how 
he has made what he calls a good bargain, 
and you do not approve of it; it is hard to 
tell him so. He has bought a house, or fur- 
niture, or a picture, and he wants you to ad- 
mire his taste, and you do not; it is hard to 
say that. He has cherished children, or dear 
friends, and he wants your good opinion of 
them ; it is hard to refuse it. He wants a 
recommendation for himself to some place or 
situation—he wants a testimonial to qualities 
which he has not; it is very hard to say, “I 
cannot give it.” Iam fully sensible of the 
danger of swerving. I confess for myself 
that I like to agree with people. I do not 
like to contradict them; it is very disagreeable 
tome. When one says of a lecture or ser- 
mon, poem or song, “ Was it not beauti- 
ful?” I do not want to say no. And ob- 
serve that I do not say a man is bound to 
speak all that he thinks. He may besilent; 
he may make no answer. Or he may, I con- 
ceive, often come to that point with his neigh- 
bor where he will say, “ Now, I do not wish | 


————_—————_ 


another, it is falsehood, just as much as if the 
thing itself were false. My neighbor cannot 
see my thought. I propose, I profess whey 
I speak, to show it tohim. He confides jy 
my doing so; why else should he listen tg 
me? Words are the medium of communica. 
tion. Now, if I speak to him a word whieh 
whether literally true or false, is intended to 
deceive him, I as truly falsify as if I passed 
upon him a base coin instead of pure gold, 
The bond which he has taken from my lipg 
has proved fictitious, valueless, and worse 
than valueless. 

I need not dwell upon 2 case so plain, Jf 
is mere inanity of mind that can lead an 
such palterer with words to say, “ Did I not 
speak exactly what wastrue?” And, on the 
other hand, it is an equally mistaken scruple 
that leads anyone to hesitate about the mor. 
ality of parables, stories and fictions, because 
that in these there is no intent to deceive, 

But why is a man bound to speak the 
truth? I answer, because it is right. The 
obligation, though it may be enforced by 
utility, is found in the very nature of the 
thing. 

Duties may be divided into two kinds, re. 
lative and absolute. There are actions which 
are made right or wrong by circumstances, 
such as labor, charity, hospitality. Some 
times it is right to perform such actions, and 
sometimes not. But truth-telling is one of 
the absolute duties. It is always right to 
speak truly. If there are any circumstances 


to speak on that subject, because I differ with} which may make it seem right to tell a lie, 
you and may offend you ;” but if he is urged they must be very extraordinary, too extra- 
and compelled to go on, then as God’s law of) ordinary for common life—tremendous emer: 


truth is upon hia soul, let him speak what he | 
thinks—let him speak it ifhe die. To die is 
comparatively a small thing; to lie is to kill 
the soul. 

But we must press this matter to a closer 
statement, and to a more exact definition of 
the moral law with regard to it. Let me 
premise that it is my business to state the 
law, as it would be if I were to speak of the 
love of our neighbor or forgiveness of injuries 
or honesty in trade. If anyone shall think 
that he can find exceptions, cases in which 
he is not bound to love his neighbor or to 
forgive him, or to be honest, or to speak the 
truth, I can only say that the burthen is upon 
his conscience ; I cannot take it upon mine. 

But let us now proceed to consider what is 
the nature and obligation of this virtue. 
What is it to speak the truth? And why is 
a man bound to speak it ? 

First, what is it to speak the truth? It is 
to say nothing with the intent to deceive. 
The essence of the thing lies in the intention. 
What we say may be literally true; and yet 
if it is said with the purpose of misleading 





gencies ‘which must furnish, if they can, their 
own special vindication; as when it is be- 
lieved that a city may be saved from a be 
sieging army by a false word spoken tos 
guide or spy. ‘They must be stronger cases, 
I think, thaa are ordinarily put to justify 
falsehood. 

The cases ordinarily put are such as these. 
A robber, with intent to murder, asks me the 
way which atraveller hastaken. May I not 
tell him a falsehood to divert him from his 
purpose? Or, having made me his victim, 
he swears me to secrecy as the price of life. 
May I not break my word? Again, my 
friend is sick; his life hangs by a thread. 
His child, let us suppose, has died in an ad- 
joining room. If I tell him of his loss my 
opinion is that it will be fatal to him. May 
I not, then, morning after morning, and hour 
after hour, tell him that his child is recover 
ing? Yet again. The physician has & 
patient whose chances of recovery; he thinks, 
depend on his being at ease and undisturbed 
in mind. The patient asks him whether there 
is any alarming or fatal symptom in his case. 
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The physician believes that there is. May 
he answer and say, he believes not? 

Now, whatever others may say of these 
cases, 1 cannot say yes. The one question 
involved is simply this: is it right to lie to 
save life? or, to speak more exactly, for the 
chance of saving life? For we do not know 
in any of these cases that life would be sacri- 
ficed by speaking the truth. There is un- 
certainty in the very motive we plead; the 
only certainty is the blank and positive false- 
hood. But suppose that we did know. The 
martyr knows that a lie would save him. 
Would we have him speak it? It would dis- 
crown the very glory of the world to say so. 
Besides, where would this argument for false- 
hood stop? Life is at hazard in courts of 
justice, and it may be thought to be so in 
courses of business. A dishonest bankrupt 
may say, “ It would kill my wife and child- 
ren to be stripped of everything. ” And there 
are those to whom their property or reputa- 
tion is dearer than life. Then the argument 
that justifies falsehood comes into accounts, 
comes into trade, comes into society, comes 
everywhere. And is there not, in fact, a 
permitted laxity in the world with regard to 
truth-telling that must have sprung from 
some false principle, a principle, therefore, 
which is doing infinitely greater harm than 
can be counterbalanced by any good that is 
gained by it in certain occasional and extra- 
ordinary circumstances ? 

To be continued. 

—ahnnalditeiinaaies 

SERMONS. 

Sometimes a little flower will tell us more 
Of God’s good wisdom than the grandest words 
That ever preacher preached or organ chords 
Thundered within the temple’s sacred door! 
A flying seed wafted on busy wind, 
A bird-nest hiding where the branches lean, 
A glimpse of sunlit valley, left behind, 
With sweet homes nestled in the living green, 
Some friendly voice that greets us on the road 
In common salu‘ation brief and kind, 
A gentle glance by stranger eyes bestowed, 
The dear face of a child with tender meaning lined, 
A lonely grave where violet buds have blown— 
These are the presents by which God is known. 
—~-Mary Ainge de Vere, in The Christian Union. 
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Though just now the wheels of time glide 
on smoothly with us, yet I trust and believe 
we stand ready for any service that may be 
required, and strive not to neglect the lesser 
duties. I know not why we should distrust a 
feeling of content. I do not mean self-satis- 
faction; but there are times when it seem# 
our experience to rest more fully in the lov- 
ing kindness of our Heavenly Father, and 
more unreservedly to trust Him for all that 
may come to us in the future. ‘ , 

My ideas on the subject of look- 
ing to be rewarded for every act of appre- 
hended duty may be somewhat peculiar, buc 

it has long seemed to me that the great in- 

ducement to labor is, “ Do this, and thy sou" 

shall live,” and as we endeavor to do our 

work the best we can, we keep alive the 
spiritual part in us which connects us with 

Deity, and are brought into closer union 

with Him who is light and love and peace. 

I cannot imagine our Infinite Father has any 

other motive in dealing with us than our 
highest good; and as we yield obedience tc 

His requirings we are brought into the reali-- 
zation of it. 

A little more than three months ago, we 
made a visit to our friends, A. and M. Troth 
Now they have passed on almost together. It 
is sad to think of their comfortable dwelling 
bereft of its hospitable and interesting in- 
mates, but I doubt not their work here was 
finished, and they have been received into 
one of the mansions in the Father’s house. 
— . Ido not think it necessary to be~ 
| always talking what is called religion im our 

social interviews. It is well at all times te 
have our minds so directed to the one thing 
needful, that we omit no right opportunity t 
strengthen each other in the best things, bué 
even here it requires that our words be sea- 

soned with wisdom, else we may mar rather 
than aid the good work. 

. . . . I was interested in your aceount 
of the ministry of It is indeed cheer 

ing to see the young coming forth with zea! 

and freshness, and I wish such could be left 
untrammeled to speak what is manifested 

unto them. I do not allude to counsel ad- 
ministered by judicious elders, but I fear lest. 
these should seek tine favor of those they deem 


. . . : 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS.| more experienced, and compromise their ow: 


éib a - Our meeting was not as large as 
it often is, but it was crowned with a precious 
solemnity. We have felt it to be a favor that 
our lictle religious gatherings do not appear 
to be held in a formal manner, but there is an 
evidence of life and interest among our mem- 
bers generally; I would not say of deep 


individuality and usefulness. 


Though I have not written to thee for = 
longer time than usual, I believe I can say 
not a day has passed without its bringing to 
me sweet thoughts of thee, for there is a closet 
in my heart in which thou hast long dwelt to 


spiritual travail, but of reverence for best| go no more out, and thence there come forth 
things and a kind, loving expression of friend- | holy memories, sacred associations with those 


ship after meeting. 


who no more tread the earth, and active, liz- 
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ing mementoes of the life that now is, the 


daily present. Each week the printed sheet 
recalls the faithful group around the editorial 
table, and from the united effort goes forth a 
varied cord of interest and knowledge, in 
which one conversant with the workers can 
often detect the individual fibre. It is ever 
welcome, ever new, and in one respect, at 
least, I believe it may be compared to the 
quality of mercy. It is twice blessed, “it 
blesseth Him that gives and Him that takes.” 
The mental effort required in its compilation 
has no doubt tended to brighten your facul- 
ties, and to. many thousands it has for years 
brought information, instruction and pleasure, 
in many cases culture and religious help. 
I throw in my mite of encouragement that 
you may continue to persevere in the good 
work, keeping up the high literary tone of 
your paper, that it may still be an educator 
im good taste as well as in right morals and 
religious feeling. Please discontinue the 
publication of the Circular Meetings in Ab- 
ington Quarter. The last Quarterly Meeting 
concluded to dispense with them for the pres- 
ent. Four have been published since then, 
_1 suppose taken from the Almanac. 
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Boarpinc Home For Griris.—The atten 
tion of those intent on using the wealth that 
nas fallen to their share, beneficently has 
been from time to time turned to tbh provi- 
sion of suitable homes for yor women who 
are earning a living by t’.eir own labor in 
the city. 

A geod work is thus done in a quiet way, 
and eae of the evils of insufficient compensa- 
tion for labor is ameliorated. But, at best, 
*bese homes assist only a small proportion of 
the thousands of young women needing such 
a refuge. 

The Clinton Street Home seers to be one 
of the best institutions of this kind in Phila- 
delphia, and the published account of its 
present condition is very interesting and very 
creditable to all concerned in its manage- 
ment. This house, which is described as a 
marvel of neatness and comfort, contains 
nearly fifty boarders, with accommodation 
for seven more. None are admitted without 
bringing satisfactory evidence of respecta- 
bility, and a charge of three dollars a week 

for board, lodging and washing covers the 
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whole running expense of the home, eyen 
leaving a small balance in the hands of the 
treasurer. 

We call the attention of our readers to 
this home, which has now been in existence 
for five years, in the hope that other beneyo. 
lent persons may find it in their hearts—gee. 
ing the good success of this—to establish sim. 
ilar cheap and guarded boarding homes for 
working girls. By the help of the kind. 
hearted and the gifted, social enjoyments of 
a high order might be placed within the 
reach of such a household. A library of 
useful and pleasing literature would accumu. 
late from time to time, if those who find their 
shelves overstocked with periodicals which 
have had their day would contribute of their 
overplus. 

We hope this matter will receive the atten- 
tion which is its due, and that helping hands 
will more and more be held out to those who 
stand so much in need of help. 





Tae Firra Query.—A_ correspondent 
calls attention to the 5th Query of our Disci- 
pline, in which the claims of the poorer mem: 
“wre Ot wavs’ Monthly Meeting are brought 
into view, ana inquires whether the full im- 
port of this query is sufficiently considered 
and carried out. 

We know of no Monthly Meeting that as 
a body is deficient in inspecting into and 
relieving the necessities of such as require 
aid, or in the offer of gratuitous education to 
the children cf such; the answers to the 5th 
Query generally coming up clear. But, in 
regard to the assistance that might be ren- 
dered in the “ business that each one is capa- 
ble of,” there is no doubt much deficiency, 
Indeed, it is sometimes a question with some 
who are thoughtful on this whole subject, 
whether the arrangements which have been 
made in each Monthly Meeting for carrying 
out the letter of the requirements cited in the 
query do not have the effect of lulling our 
individual consciences and shifting our re 
sponsibilities in this matter to the shoulders 
of a committee. This important subject may 
some day claim the consideration of Friends 
asa body. At present we know of no means 
to remedy the deficiencies to which our friend 
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alludes but to stir up the sense of responsi- 
bility in each individual, that the brother 
that has much should impart to him that has 
need, not alone by supplying extreme bodily 
wants, but by counsel and judicious help en- 
couraging a feeling of honest independence. 

There seems a need that the sense of 
responsibility for the right use of the means 
with which some are entrusted beyond what 
is needful for the supply of their own wants 
should be urged more frequently than it is. 
These would find that in putting themselves 
in the soul’s stead of their less fortunate 
brethren an elevation of their own characters 
would be experienced which could never be 
attained by the purchase of ease and luxury 
or the gratification of elegant tastes. 

“The best source of liberal deeds is wise 


——- +-ser- 


FioripA, ITs SCENERY, CLIMATE AND 
History, by Sidney Lanier. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Phila. Among the pleasant and 
seasonable books which come to us in these 
snowy winter days we give place to Sidney 
Lanier’s “ Florida.” Besides sketches of the 
Scenery, Climate and History of the flowery 
peninsula, we find a special chapter for con- 
sumptives ; and our author claiming to class 
himself among the consumptives, speaks with 
sympathetic feeling on the subject. 

Thus pleasantly he introduces us to Flor- 
ida: ‘ Wandering here, one comes to think 
it more than a fancy that the land has caught 
the grave and stately courtesies of the antique 
Spaniards, and reproduced them in the pro- 
found reserves of its forests, in the smooth 
and glittering suavities of its lakes, in the 
large curves and gracious inclinations of its 
rivers and sea shores. Here one has an instinct 
that it is one’s duty to repose broad-faced 
upward, like fields in fall, and to lie fallow 
under suns and airs that shed unspeakable 
fertilizations upon body and spirit. Here 
there develops itself a just proportion between 
quietude and activity. One becomes aware 
of a possible tranquility that is larger than 
unrest and contains it as the greater the less. 

“ Here, walking under trees which are as 
‘powerful as they are still, amidst vines which 
forever aspire but never bustle, by large 
waters that bear their burdens without flip- 
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pant noise, ors finds innumerable strange and 
instructive contrasts exhaling from one’s con- 
templations ; one glides insensibly out of the 
notion that these multiform beauties are 
familiar appearances of vegetable growths 
and of water expanses; no, it is Silence, 
which, denied access to man’s ear, has caught 
these forms and set forth in them a new pas- 
sionate appeal to man’s eye; it is music in a 
siesta; it is Conflict, dead, and reappearing 
as Beauty; it is amiable Mystery, grown 
communicative ; it is Nature with her finger 
on her lip; it is Tranquility, suavely waving 
aside men’s excuses for chafferings and for 
wars; it is true Trade done into leafage—a 
multitudinous leaf-typification of the ideal 
quid pro quo, shown forth in the lavish good 
measure of that interchange by which leaves 
use man’s breath and return him the same in 
better condition than when they borrowed it, 
so paying profitable usuries for what the 
lender can not help loaning.” 


The papers which constitute the appendix, 


treating on the culture of oranges, straw- 
berries, figs, bananas and sugar-cane have 
practical value, and open to the imagination 
a wondrously attractive prospect of a future 


Florida, which shall be a garden filled with 
the choice fruits of the earth, as well as a 


refuge for the sick. 


The testimony of the accomplished Geor- 


gian poet has certainly more value for the 


information of travelers and possible settlers 
than that of many glancing tourists and pin- 
ing invalids. The book claims to be a com- 
plete hand-book and guide to the country, 
and furnishes us a Gazetteer of Towns, Rivers 
and Counties. 





CorrectTion.—On page 775, sixth line of 
second “scrap,” in No. 49, for defence read 
dependence. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
Iseein your paper of January 13th, among 
the items, that in speaking of the multiplica- 
tion of Kindergartens in St. Louis, you say 
that it cost the city 3,300 dollars for furniture 
and the materials for work; but you did not 
say what the report carefully declares, that 
by charging each child whose parents were 
able to pay, one dollar a quarter for materials, 
this whole expense was covered. I wish you 
would supply this omission, for as expense has 
been sometimes urged against establishing 
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Kindergarten culture, it is important not to 


exaggerate it. E. P. PEasopy. 
Cambridge, Jan. 14, 1877. 
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CONARD.—On First mo 24th, 1877, Margaret 
Conard, aged 68 years; a valued member of Green 
St. Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

GOURLEY.—On the 8th of First mo., 1877, in 
Horsham township, Montgomery co., Pa., Orinda, 
daughter of Emmor K. and Grace H. Gourley, in 
the 39th year of her age. 

The Christian patience and resignation of this 
dear, long-suffering Friend has made a deep impres- 
sion upon all those who were privileged to sit at 
her bedside and enjoy her conversation. Ske was 
confined to her bed for more than eighteen years, 
and.during all that time was a constant sufferer. 

She was in her 20th year when first afflicted by 
disease of the epine, which continued to grow 
worse, until her whole system was entirely pros- 
trated For the first few years she had the use of 
her hands, and was able to while away many of the 
weary hours with light needle-work; but gradually 
her strength failed her and she became entirely 
helpless. 

About the 10th year of her illness her eyes be- 
came affected, and she was obliged to have her room 
darkened ; and so sensitive were they to the least 
ray of light that they were kept tightly bandaged, 
and the windows closely curtained. 

Eight years were spent in this helpless eondition 
and in this dark chamber, much of the time suffer- 
ing very acute pain. 

But she bore it all with entire patience and resig- 
nation, no murmur was heard to escape her lips, 
and, although she had lost all hope of recovery, 
she was willing to wait and suffer until the Lord’s 
appointed time for her release. 

She manifested a deep interest in all affairs of the 
family, the neighborhood and country, and greatly 
enjoyed the society of her friends. Always cheer- 
ful and pleasant, seldom alluding to ber sufferings, 
but seeking to lead the conversation to themes of 
interest and instruction in the world outside, the 
enjoyment of which was so wholly denied her. 

Tender and willing hands were ever ready to 
administer every comfort, and to do all that was 
possible to relieve her suffering; ber dear mother, 
now aged and feeble, being ner almost constant 
attendant. Her death makes a great blank in the 
household, and her many friends will deeply feel 
the loss of one so universally loved. Yet we can- 
not regret that her sufferings are at last over, and 
she has received the Father’s welcome to the home 
He has prepared for the pure and undefiled in that 
unseen world beyond the tomb, where all suffering 
is unknown. G. 

JENKINS.—At her residence in Milton, Ulster 
county, N. Y., 12th of Twelfth month, 1876, Mary, 
wife of James Jenkins, in the 68th year of her age; 
a member of New York Monthly Meeting. A long 
period of suffering, borne with Christian patience 
and fortitude, prepared her mind to meet the solemn 
change with confidence and hope, often assuring her 
friends that all would be well. 

SLIM.—At her residence in Moorestown, New Jer- 
sey, on the 22d of Third month, 1876, Miriam Slim, 
in the 88th year of her age; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend was a patient sufferer for several 
years before her death, though she retained her 
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mental faculties bright to the last. 
that she was only waiting to be called home. She 
was careful neither by word or action to woung 
the feelings of any. 


out the needy and distressed. 
one of sympathy for suffering of every kind. When 
necessary, she would bestow any comfort she pos. 
sessed for their relief, and if that was insufficient 
she would enlist the aid of others. 


She remarkeg 


SHOTWELL.—At the residence of A. Shotwell, 


Lee county, Ala., on the 11th of First month, 1877 
after a short illness, Catharine A. Shotwell, aged 
about 78 years ; a member of the Society of Friends, 


One of her strong characteristics was to search 
Indeed, her life wag 


TAYLOR.—At Mt. Pleasant, South Carolina, of 


malarial fever, on the 26th of Eighth month, 1876, 
Henry L. Taylor, aged 10 years; and on the 27th of 
same month, Caroline R. Taylor, aged 4 years, child. 
ren of Joseph G. and Phebe A. Taylor; members of 


Westchester Monthly Meeting, and formerly regj- 


dents of Chester county, Pa. 


They were both pleasant children ; the older one 


was greatly beloved by those of mature years, ag 
well as by his youthful companions, having a rare 


gentleness of disposition and a kind feeling for the 
suffering and needy, not unfrequently asking hig 
mother, when they gathered around their dinner 
table, if she could not spare something from their 
dinner for one of their very poor neighbors, and 
was always a willing bearer of such bounties. 

EG NTA NIST LLORES RENEE RS ITS 


THE capacity of sorrow belongs to our 
grandeur; and the loftiest of our race are 
those who have had the profouadest grief, 
because they have had the profoundest sym- 
pathies. 


THE NILE —CAPRICES OF THE GREAT EGYPT- 
IAN RIVER. 

The Nile, as is well known, annually over- 
flows its banks, and deluges a considerable 
part of Lower Egypt, such overflowing giving 
periodical fertility to the soil. These flood- 
ings, however, are by no means uniform in 
character. Sometimes the floodings are large, 
sometimes disappointingly small. Nor do 
they always take place at the same period in 
the year. Occasionally they are late and 
tardy in their rising anc falling. When the 
river rises well, it is called “a good Nile;” 
when insufficient ia volume, it is called “a 
bad Nile;” just as we speak of a good and 
bad season. These caprices in the rise of the 
Nile have appeared to be so mysterious that 
certain astronomers are inclined to trace some 
connection between them and the absence or 
return of solar spots. 

But on this theory there are differences of 
opinion. While one astronomer thinks that 
spots in the sun lead to a heavy rainfall, 
others think just the reverse. Obviously, the 
sun-spot theory is somewhat visionary. The 
rise of the Nile depends somewhat on meteor- 
ological conditions near the sources of thé 
river in Central Africa, of which we possess 
but imperfect information. A correspondent of 
the Time, October 31, who, writing from Alex- 
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andria, gives a variety of curious particulars 
regarding the Nile, comes to the conclusion 
that the solar-spot theory is untenable. He 
says that, “so far as can be seen in Egypt, 
there does not appear to be any periodicity of 
high Niles agreeing absolutely with the ac- 
knowledged periodicity of sun-spots, and the 
cause or causes of maximum rainfalls must 
be sought for nearer home.” A bad Nile fol- 
lowed by the heat and dessiccation of an early 
summer, such as occurred in 1869, is product- 
ive of that terrible result, a want of fresh 
water, either for domestic purposes or for the 
lower animals. In consequence of the dry- 
ness of the ground in the region adjoining 
Alexandria, the salt water of the sea perco- 
lates inland, and gives a saline quality to the 
Nile and water-works for a distance of seven 
miles. The writer whom we have quoted, 
speaking of the drought of 1869, says: “At 
Rosetta the water was unfit for man or beast, 
the cattle died from it, and vegetation lan- 
guished ; people gave famine prices for a 
goat’s skin of muddy stinking water from 
such ditches in the country as the sun had 
not evaporated. There were just the elements 
for a plague or epidemic. At every low Nile 
period, the fresh water in Alexandria is bad, 
more or less; it was so this year; but after 
a very low Nile it is very bad, and may be 
the cause of an epidemic some day.” The 
Romans, by means of gigantic tanks, of which 
remains are visible near Alexandria, did 
much to assuage the evil effects of a low 
Nile; but in the present day, though Egypt 
is in various ways advancing in a knowledge 
of the useful arts, we cannot expect to see 
anything like a revival of the energy demon- 
strated in the occupancy by the Romans. 
The miserably backward condition in almost 
every country that had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of the Turks evokes the most 
painful emotions. The ingenious writer just 
referred to sees no prospect of the waters of 
the Nile being conserved by the present rulers 
of the country. “‘ Had such a river,” he says, 
“and such a Delta existed in any state of 
Western Europe or America, the thing would 
have been done long ago, if not by the State, 
by private enterprise.” 

Look at Holland. Look at Lincolnshire, 
where, by private enterprise, 750,000 acres of 
salt marsh, and'’swamps, and fens, under ex- 
actly the same conditions as those marshes of 
the Delta of Egypt (save wanting the rich 
Nile mud to hasten and increase the value of 
the returns) have been reclaimed, and where 
an estate which sold for £7,000 before the 
reclamation works were commenced, sold for 
£57,000 after they were completed, and the 
value of everything was increased by 100 per 
cent. The problem of the reclamation of the 


marshes of the Delta of Egypt is precisely 
identical, so far as the means of doing it are 
concerned, to that of the English fens; the 
only difference, in fact, being that in Lincoln- 
shire the object is to keep out the tides when 
they are up, and open the sluices when they 
are down, in order to let out any rain-water 
in case of heavy rains, when there is too much 
of it; here you want a bank and sluices to 
keep out a sea which has scarcely any tides at 
all, and the sluices to let out into the sea the 
Nile water, after it has deposited all its mud 
into the marsh. To reclaim Lake Mareotis 
by a sea-bank and sluices about half the size 
of those used in Lincolnshire, and a small 
canal to let in the muddy Nile water, or 
clean out and extend the present ones, and 
reclaim its 200,000 acres, is a very simple 
matter. The harbor works at Alexandria 
will soon be finished, and the plant and staff 
would be at liberty for the sea-bank and 
sluices—a rare opportunity of doing it cheap- 
ly. With the experience of what has been 
done in the Lincolnshire fens and canals in 
India, paying 39.7 per cent., 36.6 and 22.72 
per cent. of revenue on capital, no one need 
hesitate to discuss a thing promising such safe 
results.— Chambers’ Journal. 
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From the New York Tribune. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PRCGRESS. 

Some of the most important portions of the 
recent addresses given by Judge Daly, before 
the American Geographical Society : 

The geographical feature of the past year 
has been the increased interest shown in the 
enlargement of geographical knowledge, not 
only by the investigations and explorations 
which have taken place and the discoveries 
which have been made, but by the establish- 
ment of geographical societies in Denmark, 
Spain and Portugal; by a large increase of 
members in the leading societies of England, 
France and Italy, and in the inauguration, 
by the King of Belgium, of an international 
organization, composed of prominent geogra- 
phers, African explorers and the heads of 
the leading geographical societies of the 
world, to carry on the work of exploring and 
civilizing the interior of Africa upon a syste- 
matic plan—a movement of great interest, 
and which, in all probability, will lead to 
very important results. 

Archeological researches have, during the 
past year, been active and attended with 
interesting results. E.T. Wood, who spent 


11 years*in exploring the site of the city of 


Ephesus, contending with marauding bri- 
gands, and working in pits and trenches al- 
most constantly under water, has, during the 
year, published the account of his labors. 
The German archzologists, Drs. Hirschfeld, 
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Weil and Mr. Bétticher have been engaged, 
during the year, in making excavations at 
Olympia, in Greece, which, beside clearing 
the ruins of the temple and laying bare its 
marble pavement, have led to the discovery 
of numerous inscriptions, sculptures and 
other objects of interest. The site of the 
celebrated temple, which for centuries was a 
dreary waste, has now, in consequence of these 
discoveries, become a resort for tourists. 
Mr. L. P. di Cesnola, who has been absent 
for three years continuing his researches in 
‘Cyprus, ended his labors last autumn, and is 
‘now upon his return to this city. He has 
discovered the site of Kurium, mentioned by 
Strabo, of which no trace existed ; identified 
the great temple of Apollo, and discovered 
the treasure chambers of another unknown 
temple, filled with innumerable votive « ffer- 
ings. He says that his last three years’ exca- 
vations have surpassed those of the seven 
preceding years. Dr. Schliemann has fol- 
lowed up his excavations upon what he sup- 
posed to be the site of ancient Troy, by 
excavations upon the site of Mycenz. My- 
cen is the most ancient city in Greece. It 
is identified with the poems of Homer, and 
Dr. Schliemann supposes that he has found 
the tombs of Agamemnon, Clytemnestra and 
other Homeric personages. But whether he 
has or not, he has found and opened tombs 
which, from this cyclopean structure, belong 
to a very early period of Greek civilization. 
His excavations, which have been extensive, 
disclose the general topography of this very 
ancient and wealthy city, the monumental 
and other remains of which he carries back 
to 1,200 B. C., the period to which the Ho- 
meric poems are usually ascribed. 

In the United States the Coast Survey has 


Mexico; the Hydrographic Bureau has 
assisted in correcting the charts of the West 
India Islands; the survey of the lakes has 
been carried on by the United States Engi- 
neer Corps; Col. Ludlow’s report of hia 
reconnoissance from Carrol, in Montana, to 
the Yellowstone National Park has been 
published ; the explorations of Lieut.Wheeler, 
west of 100th meridian, have been continued ; 
Lieut. Bergland has completed the examina- 
tion of the Colorado River; Prof. Hayden’s 
expedition and other works have been car- 
ried on; Prof. Powell’s expedition organized 
six field parties, which surveyed much of 
Utah and Nevada, Under the direction of 
the Smithsonian Institute, Judge J..G. Swan, 
of Portland, Oregon, has made a very inter- 
esting collection, illustrating the arts and 
industries of the Indian tribes, both of 
Western Oregon and Washington Territory. 
The Signal Service corps, under the able 
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made careful soundings in the Gulf of 









direction of Gen. Albert J. Meyer, is maki 
rapid advances toward a complete knowl 

of the conditions and causes of the American 
climate. It has nearly completed the mogt 
extensive collection of altitudes of places jp 
North America which has ever been gath. 
ered. The list includes several thousand pro. 
files, representing almost every railroad and 
canal, From this and other data it is mak. 
ing a relief model of North America on g 
large scale. 

The Arctic event of the year has been the 
return of the English expedition, the Alert 
and the Discovery, under Sir George Nares, 
from the attempt to penetrate the Pole by the 
way of Smith’s Sound Regarded from 
geographical and scientific point of view, the 
expedition was a success. I said in m 
annual address, several years ago, that to 
reach the Pole was not the main object in an 
Arctic expedition; that that was a mere geo. 
graphical feat, to which, necessarily, great 
éclat would be attached; but that the real 
object of such an expedition was to explore 
the Arctic region in every direction as far ag 
possible, to obtain scientific information in a 
quarter of the globe where it was of the 
highest interest, not only as respects the past 
physical history of the earth, but to enable 
us to unravel phenomena and obtain a knowl. 
edge of physical laws affecting its present 
condition, which are of high scientific value, 
or to express it in a popular form, of the 
greatest practical importance. This object 
has been, to a considerable degree, advanced 
by this English expedition. ‘he Alert not 
only attained the highest latitude—82° 24’— 
ever reached by a vessel, and the sled 
expedition, under Commander Markham, t 
furthest northern point attained by man, 
83° 20’ 26” N. lat.; but the expedition, in an 
unknown region, discovered and traced a line 
of coast extending over nearly fifty degrees 
of longitude, ascertained, to a considerable 
extent, the nature of the Polar Sea bordering 
this newly-discovered coast, and collected a 
large amount of scientific information in the 
examination of both land and sea, 

The rivers, coast and interior of Western 
Africa have been explored by Beaumier, 
Tissot, Bounat, Brazza, Marche, Duparquet, 
Lux and others. The most important event, 
in Africa, of the year has been the circum: 
navigation of the Mwutan Nizige (Albert 
Nyanza), by M. P. Gessi, a member of Col, 
Gordon’s organization, who estimated the lake 
to be 140 miles in length by 50 in breadth. 
Its banks were clothed with a dense forest, 
the western side was mountainous and the 
southern end shallow. This exploration es- 
tablishes the connection between this lake and 
the Nile. From united statements of Gessi 
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and Col. Gordon, very recently received, it 
appears that the White Nile is navigable the 
whole way from Dufli to the lake, a distance 
of 164 miles. About 20 miles south of Dafli 
the river widens, the current is less rapid, 
and from there to Magungo (on the lake) the 
river is nothing more than a part of the 
Mwutan Nizige. This river, or expansion of 
the lake, is broad, deep and filled with islands 
of papyrus, which make the banks difficult 
of approach. About 100 miles from Dufli 
there is a large branch of the river extending 
north north-west in the direction of the 
Nyam-Nyanus. 

Mr. S:anley, after exploring the west and 
south-western shores of Lake Ukerewe (Vic- 
toria Nyanza), started from Dumo, on its 
western shore, and crossed the country of 
Unyora to the Mwutan Nizige (Albert Ny- 
anza), and reached that lake at a point where 
a deep gulf (Beatrice Gulf), formed by a 
promontory called Unsongora, runs out for 30 
miles in a south-westerly direction. In his 
journey, Stanley saw a mountain south-east 
of the Mwutan Nizige, which was reported 
to be from 13,000 to 15,000 feet high, called 
Gambooragaré, on the peak of which snow is 
frequently found. The exact position of his 
camp on the lake, as given by him, is 
31° 24’ 30” E. long., and 0° 25’ 0” N. lat. 
Stanley, when last heard from, in July, was 
on his way to Uvamyembi, his intention 
being to proceed to Ujiji to explore Lake 
Tanganyka, and and then endeavor to strike 
north toward the Mwutan Nizige. An object 
of geographical interest, at present, is the 
great island of New Guinea, which, notwith- 
standing its magnitude, its fruitfulness and 
position in the great ocean highway in which 
it is placed, was, 30 years ago, put down in 
the geographies as a terra incognita, or, as the 
geographer Murray expressed it, “ viewed 
only by navigators at a distance.” During 
the last five years it has been the scene of 
active explorations by Beccarla, D’Albertis, 
Moresby, Rosenberg, Maclay, the Russian 
explorer; Macleay, the English explorer ; 
Macfarlane, Stone and others. 


—-- «er 


From the Public Ledger. 
ECONOMY. 


Economy is frequently supposed to consist 
only in the art and practice of saving. To 
economize in our money it is thought we 
only need to curtail our expenditure; to 
econcmize our time, only to employ sedu- 
lously every moment. Economy, however, 
though it includes the element of frugality, 
also includes much more. It is more com- 





































plex in its nature and aims at higher results. 
To economize anything of value, in the true 
sense of the word, is so to use it as to extract 
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the highest degree of benefit which it is capa- 
ble of producing. To do this it may often be 
needful to practise strict frugality, while at. 
other times the same end would be secured 
only by a liberal expenditure. 
ical use of money, for example, frequently 
demands much pinching, much sacrifice and 
much denial ; but on other occasions it equal- 
ly requires an open purse and a ready hand 
A man with a limited income and a growing 
family cannot practise true economy unless 
he saves something for times of sorer need 
If he be prudent and wise, he will so regulate 
his expenses as to have at least a smal! sur- 
plus at the end of each year to invest for the 
future. Yet a few years later, perhaps, when 
the actual needs of the family have increased, 
when the children should be educated, or 
when sickness or misfortune should be re- 
lieved, the same frugality would frustrate the 
very ends of true economy. There are times 
in the lives of every one of us when money 
can be made so very useful, and when to 
spend it will carry out such noble purposes, 
that it would be the extreme of wastefulness 
to hold it back. How to discover these sea- 
8018, to avail one’s self of these opportunities, 
to provide for them before they come, and to 
be wisely liberal when they do appear, are all 
problems which are involved in the economi- 
cal use of money. 


The econom- 


It would be well if this subject, including, 


as it does, so mucle of life’s weal or woe, 
could receive deeper thought than we yive 
it. At present we rarely learn anything of 
the true use of money, except through expe- 
rience, and that often a sad and bitter one. 
We spend it for what we do not need, and 
withhold it when most essential, thus often 
drawing down calamities upon us that might 
have been entirely averted had we but stud- 
ied the relative value and importance of the 
— purposes which the use of money can 
fulfill. 


The same truth holds good in relation to 
time and power. It is a common fallacy in 
this busy, eager age, to imagine that our time 
is best economized by continuous application. 
We have yet to learn that vature can never 
be coaxed or cheated. Her laws and her 
penalties admit of no exceptions, She gives 
to each a certain limited amount of time and 
strength, and sufficient intelligence to learn 
how to use them to advantage. The rest is in 
our own hands, If through ignorance or will- 
fulness we waste it, either by idle frivolity or 
excessive overwork, the results are invariably 
disastrous. In the one case, the results of our 
life must be at least meagre and feeble, if not 
positively injurious; in the other, they are 
weakened and cut short by exhaustion. The 
true economy of time and energy is a vast 
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and most fruitful subject of. study ; one that 
underlies our whole prosperity, national and 
individual. It contains many problems for 
our solution, problems well worthy of all the 
patient thought and sound judgment we can 
bring to bear upon them. How to decide 
wisely upon our life work ; how to fit ourselves 
to enter upon it; how to concentrate the mind 
most effectively and to relieve it most com- 
pletely ; how to discover the proper alterna- 
tive of labor and rest, and the best methods 
of refreshing and recreating the powers for 
renewed exertion—all these questions, and 
many others, are involved in what may at 
first sight appear so simple a matter and one 
so easy of adjustment as the economy of time 
and force. 

Let no one, however, be discouraged by 
these apparent complexities. If we but admit 
them, and bend courageously to the task of 
unraveling them, we shall find them one by 
one yielding to our efforts. The present dan- 
ger of the age is that of ignoring the diff- 
culties, and resting satisfied if we only keep 
busy through the waking hours. It is a com 
mon expression to use, in commending an in- 
dustrious person, that “he never wastes a 
minute.” But we have yet to learn that 
waste has a larger significance than that of 
simple inaction, and economy a fuller mean- 
ing than that of continuous labor. As in 
money, so in time, talents and power, the 
truest economy must always consist in using 
them in such a way, and for such periods, as 
will produce the. largest and best results of 
which they are capable. Such economy is 
well worthy of being resolved into a practi- 
cal science, and made an essential part of 
education ; and, unlike so many other branch- 
es of study, it will have full opportunity for 
an ever-progressive development in the prac- 
tical life of every conscientious man and 
woman. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGES 1,600 YEARS AGO. 

The most remarkable evidence of the me- 
chanical science and skill of the Chinese at 
this early period is to be found in their sus- 
pended bridges, the invention of which is as- 
signed to the Hau dynasty. According to 
the concurrent testimony of all their histori- 
cal and geographical writers, Shang-leang, the 
commander. in-chief of the army under Kaout- 
soo, the first of the Hans, undertook and 
completed the formation of roads through the 
mountainous province of Shen-se to the west 
of the capitol. Hitherto, its lofty hills and 
deep valieys had rendered communication 
difficult and circuitous. With a body of 
100 000 laborers he cut passages over the 
Mouitains, throwing the removed soil into the 
valleys, and where this was not sufficient to 
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raise the road to the required height he epg. 
structed bri¢ges, which rested on pillars or 
abutments. In other places he conceived ang 
accomplished the daring project of suspendip 
a bridge from one mountain to another acrogy 
a deep chasm. These bridges, which ay 
called by the Chinese writers very appropri. 
ately “ flying bridges,” and represented to he 
numerous at the present day, are sometimes 
so high that they cannot be traversed without 
alarm. One still existing in Shan-se stretches 
four hundred feet from mountain to mountain 
over a chasm of five hundred feet. Most of 
these flying bridges are so wide that four 
horsemen can ride on them abreast, and bal. 
ustrades are placed on each side to protegt 
travelers. It is by no means improbable (a 
M. Pauthier suggests) that, as the mission. 
aries in China had suspension bridges, and 
that many of them were of iron, the hint may 
have been taken from thence for similar cop. 
structions by European engineers.— Thorn. 
ton’s History of China. 





THE VATICAN, 

This word is often used, but there are many 
who do not understand its import. The term 
refers to a collection of buildings on one of 
the seven hills of Rome, which covers a space 
of 1,200 feet in length and 1,000 feet in breadth, 
It is built on the spot once occupied by the 
garden of the cruel Nero. It owes its origin 
to the Bishop of Rome, who, in the early part 
of the sixth century, erected an humble regi- 
dence on its site. About the year 1160, Po 
Eugenius rebuilt it on a magnificent sell 
Innocent II, a few years afterward, gave it 
up as a lodging to Peter II, king of Arragon, 
In 1305, Clement V, at the instigation of the 
king of France, removed the Papal See from 
Rome to Avignon, when the Vatican re 
mained in a condition of obscurity and negleet 
for more than seventy years. But soon after 
the return of the Pontifical Court to Rome, 
an event which had been so earnestly prayed 
for by poor Petrarch, and which finally took 
place in 1376, the Vatican was put into s 
state of repair, again enlarged, and it was 
thenceforward considered as the regular pal 
ace aad residence of the Popes, who, one after 
the other, added fresh buildiags to it, and 
gradually encircled it with antiquities, stat- 
ues, pictures and booke, until it became the 
richest depository in the world. The library 
of the Vatican was commenced 1400 years 
ago. It contains 40 000 manuscripts, among 
which are some by Pliny, St. Charles Borro- 
meo and many Hebrew, Syrian, Arabian and 
Armenian Bibles. The whole of the immense 
buildings composing the Vatican are filled 
with statues found beneath the ruins of am 
cient Rome, with paintings by the masters, 
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and with curious medals and antiquities of Thy sky inovereast, 

almost every description. When it is known Seianebe tor Guidinans oe 

that there have been exhumed more than And azgels’ silver voices stir the air. 

70,000 statues from the ruined temples and 

palaces of Rome, the reader can form some 


THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 

° 7 ; ; . . . 
idea of the richness of the Vatican.—Irish} Those who are interested in the destiny of 
Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


the ancient race of Israel will read with in- 
eaemaies terest these remarks of a correspondent of 
THE INWARD LIGHT. the London Times. The return of the Jews 
BY HENRY 8. SUTTON. to Palestine has so long been a dream of the 
I bave a little trembling light, which still enthusiasts among them, that its possible 
All tenderly I keep, and ever will. realization in the near future must rouse 
[ think it never wholly dies away ; hopes of the national existence for which 
But oft it seems as if it could not stay, a 
And I do strive to keep it if I may. they have long entreated Jehovah : Every- 
: where, from Dan to Beersheba, I saw evideltce 
of the renewed energy and activity of the 
Jewish race. As a people the Jews are flock- 
ing back to the land of their forefathers in 
great numbers from all the countries of 
Europe. In Jerusalem and its neighborhood, 
particularly, every plot of ground for sale is 
eagerly bought by them. The Jews are a 
wealthy race. The Turks, who nominally 
govern their promised land, are greatly in 
want of money. Would it not be possible 
for the Jews to issue among themselves a new 
Turkish loan on condition that they should 
obtain the right of governing their own land 
under the guardianship of the great Powers 
of Europe? Would not many wealthy 
Christians be ready to assist them in the mat- 
ter if the leaders of the Jewish community 
throughout Europe undertook it with some 
degree of vigor? A republicor a sacerdotal 
government might thus be established in 
Jerusalem, nominally under the Turks still, 
but really under the guarantee of the great 
Christian Powers of Europe—a government 
which might be of incalculable benefit to 
Palestine, in which scarcely a farthing of 
public money is now spent for its improve- 
ment or for the development of its magnifi- 
cent natural resources,” 













































Sometimes the wind-gusts push it sore aside ; 
Then closely to my breast my light I hide, 
And for it make a tent of my two hands; 

And though it scarce might on the lamp abide, 
It soon recovers, and uprightly stands. 


Sometimes it seems there is no flame at all ; 

I look quite close, because it is so small ; 
Then all for scrrow do I weep and sigh ; 

But some One seems to listen when I cry, 

And the light burns up, and I know not why. 


O God, O Father, hear Thy child who cries! 

Who would not quench Thy flame, who would not 
dare 

To let it dwindle in a sinful air ; 

Who does feel how all-precious such a prize, 

And yet, alas! is feeble and not wise. 


Oh hear, dear Father! for Thou knowest the need ; 
Thou knowest what awful height there is in Thee— 
How very low Iam: OQ, do Thou feed 
Thy light that it burn ever, and succeed 
My life to deepest holiness to lead. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
+ er —— 
A DOUBTING HEART. 
BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTOR. 
Where are the swallows fled ? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
O doubting hearu! 
Far over purple seas, 
They wait in sunny ease 
The balmy southern breeze, 
To bring them to their northern home once more. 





Why must the flowers die? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
O doubting heart! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 


NOTICES. 


A conference in reference to a re-organization of 
Frankford First-day School will be held at the 
Meeting-house, on First-day next, Second mo. 4th, 
at 3 P. M., to which the members and attenders of 
that meeting are invited. Also members of the 
Visiting Committee and such Friends of other meet- 
ings as are willing to volunteer their aosistance in 


wae See Me ea sage conducting the said school, if re-opened. 


These many days; 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth ? 
QO, doubting heart! 
rhe stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky, 
That soon (for spring is nigh) 
Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 


The Committee on Circular Meetings will meet in 
the Monthly Meeting Room, Race street, on Second- 
day evening, Second mo. 5th, at 8 o’clock, to pre- 
pare a report to Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. 

James GaskiLL, Clerk. 





Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night. 

What sound can break the silence of despair ? 
VU, doubting heart ! 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Stated meeting on Fourth-day, Second mo. 7th, 
at 8 P.M., at 820 Spruce street 
N. E. Janney, Clerk. W. J. Jenks, Pres, 







































































300 FRIENDS’ 


FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 
Stated meeting this evening, 3d inst., at 8 o'clock, 
at Race Street Monthly Meeting room, 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. | 
2d mo. 4th, Concord, Pa., 3 P. M. 
a “ Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN SECOND MONTH, 


2dmo. 6th, Philadelphia, at Race street, 10 A. M. 
« ‘¢ Nine Partners, at Ninepartners, N. Y., 
11 A. M. 
6 Ith, Farmington, at Macedon,N. Y.,11 A.M. 
a 8th, Abington, at Abington, Pa., 10 A. M. 
“c 9th, Stantord, at Crum Elbow, N. Y., 11 
A. M. 


“ 10th, Salem, at Salem, Oh‘o, 11 A. M. 
“ Miami, at Waynesville, Ohio, 11 A. M. 
es 14th, Easton and Satatoga, at Easton, N. Y., 
11 A. M. 
a“ 15th, Shrewsbury and Rahway, at Plain- 
field, N. J., 11 A. M. 
st 17th, Short Creek, at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, 





11 A. M. 
“ «“ Pelham H. Y. M., at Lobo, Ont.,11 A.M. | 
a 19th, Prairie Grove, at West Liberty, Ia., | 

11 A.M. 
se *“ (Centre, at Bald Eagle, Pa., 11 A. M. 
és ‘© Duanesburg, at Albany, N. Y.,11 A.M. 
“ ‘© Fairfax, at Fairfax, Va., 11 A. M. | 
‘ 2lst, Stillwater, at Plainfield, Ohio, 11 A.M. 
‘ 22d, Bucks, at Wrightstown, Pa., 10 A. M. | 
‘ 24th, Blue River, at Benjaminville, IIL, | 

11 A.M. 


“ 26th, Warrington, at Monallen, Pa., 10 A.M. 
Burlington, at Mt Holly, N. J.,10 A.M. | 
Southern, at Camden, .Del., 10 A.M. | 





ITEMS. 


Cuina has formally accepted the invitation of 
France to take part in her great industrial exhibi- 
tion. 

Ir is stated in the Turf, Field and Farm, an agri- | 
cultural journal, that the farmers in Nebraska have | 
commenced the domestication of the buffalo. 

On the 18th of last month the Turkish Grand 
Council “ unanimously rejected the last proposals of 
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the European Powers, as contrary to the digni 
integrity and independence of the Empire.” y 
On the morning of the 25th ult. the Senate of the 
United States, after a continuous session of eightee 
hours, passed the Electoral Count bill, as reported 
by the Select Committee, by a vote of 47 to MY 


| The day following the House of Representatives 


passed the same bill by the large majority of 19) 
to 86—considerably more than a two-thirds vote 


CoLtorina MATTER IN Toys.—The Sanitary Inspec. 
tor of Glasgow, Scotland, has found that the yellow 
toy balloons sold to children are poisonous—that 
is, the coloring matter consists of one part of chro. 
mate of lead and three parts of carbonate of lime 


| and consequently children, being in the habit of 


plying their mouths to the orifices of these balloons 
for the purpose of filling them with air, may Teadily 
receive a quantity of such poisonous powder into 
their mouths. These balloons, therefore, should be 
viewed with suspicion. Many other painted toys 
should be suspected, especially the bright-colored 
ones, which most always are of a mineral nature 
and, if not directly poisonous, are certainly injuri. 
ous to health. As an abundance of good toyg 
without colors or paints cau always te obtaine 

there is no necessity for putting into the hands of 
children anything of a questionable nature in this 


| line. —N. Y. Tribune. 


Roger Leicu, in an address lately delivered jg 
England, gave an interesting description of a sys. 
tem adopted in France whereby the children attend. 
ing 30,000 primary schools in the rural districts 


| receive instruction in the culture of the soil. The 


child is shown the soil which best suits a certaig 
plant to be cultivated; he is made to prepare it for 
planting, to sow it, to free it from weeds, to wage 
war against insects and grubs, and finally to record 
in his school books the advantages derived from the 
selection of special soils, the application of ney 
manures and variations in the time of planting. 
Those lessons are never forgotten, and the land 
allotment of the French peasant is made to produce 
a variety of vegetables fit for any man’s table. The 
agricultural societies throughout France cordially 
second the Government in its « fforts by bestowing 
on pupils and masters their counsel and assistance, 
and offering prizes for competition.— Public Ledger, 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 29th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, | 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place 
GOINA...ccesccccererroeen soveneesseones -1057,@10614 


PRODUCE 
Reported by J. H. 













MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


Commission Merchants, 243 No. 
Delaware avenue. 


Statistics of the fishing trade of 
Gloucester, Mass., shows that since 183), 
342 vessels belonging to that port have 
been wrecked, and 1882 lives lost, The 


Roberts & Bros., 











U. 8. 68 81 ¢ ...... ell4 @LLI% Subject to Market Auctuations, | vessels were valued at $1,595,600, 

U S. 6—20s ¢ 65 n... -11094@110% | Butter—Extras are the only 

WJ. S. 5—20s r 65 n.. 11094 @110% grades that are enquired for. Tue Light House Board gives notice 
U 8. 5—20s ’67 r... 113294@114 Best Pa.& West’n rolls. 24@ 25 that hereafter in thick and foggy 
U. 8. 5s *81 Cursereeoe ell2 @ll244 gee. “ priuts 30@ 35. weather, a twelve inch steam whistle, 
U. 8. 5—20s "65 c.. + 1894 @ 109! A Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ 34@ 38  xivinga blast of four seconds, during 
US. 5—20s 65 r... . 10834 @ 109% W estern, extra niaeiosnsesene 33@ 34 each half minute, will be sounded on 
U. 8. 68 currency. ++ LZ33R@ Poultry—Chickens, dry- the Five Fathom Bank Lightship, off 
State 6s Zi Series. 1007%.@101 _ picked ana fat,perlb. 12 15 | Cape May. 

State 6s 3d series. llZ@l 134 Turkeys, per Ib.........++ lz@ 14 

City 6s new........ a iseveseeseeneaes 1 12 @1l12) 4 Ducks, ai 9@ 10 Tae exportation of railroad iron, from 
Philadelphia and Erie 7s..... 97 @ 9714 | Lard, prime, | seesseeees +  10@ 1134 England to the United States has dwin- 
Lehigh Nav. @'s gin o-- 981440 994 Live Calves, prime milch.. 7 @ 8 died to almost nothing. Weare told 
Reading R R new con /s..... 40 @ 53 Prime Sheep, © ecco 44@ 5% that during 1876 only 349 tons were 
Reading Railroad, con, m.7s 914@ 92 Live Cattle, | ” wom 4@ 6 sent to this country. Three years ago 
dam & Amb R R m 6s ’s9 e..110 @ _, | Potatoes, white, per bbl....... 3 50@ 4 00 the annual exportation from England 
Pennsylvania Railroad....... 46% @ 4834 Sweet, Jersey, “ « 3 50@ 4 00 was 177.955 tons to the United States — 
Reading aes RicRE wae 10% pores, choice, a - 2 00@ 250 Public Ledger. 

Philadeiphia and Erie R. 34@ 133% nions, sseeees O 25@ 4 00 

Northers Central Railroad.. 25 @ 26 | Cranberries, per crate...... 2 75@ 3 2% AccorpinG to the annual Report of 
Little Schuylkill Railroad... 40 @ 43% W heat, Pa & Del., per bu,... 1 45@ 1 55 the Secretary of the Interior, 6,524,326 
Minehill Railroad .......-see0 48 @ 49 Corn, white, new, * .- 65@ 59 acres of public lands were disposed of 
United Railroads of N. Jone 40 @i4 Yellow, “ws 55@ 57 | during the last fiscal year. for w ich 
Empire Transportation....... 4834@ | Oats, “ ws 38@ 45 the cash receipts were $1,747,215. Dur- 
Central Travsportation....... 38 @ 39 Hay, Timothy, per ton...... --18 00@20 00 ing the year 21,803,517 acres were sur 
Philadelphia Nat. Bank.......186 @ Salt Hay, ‘*  sseeeeeelO OO@1L 00 | veyed, leaving yet to be surveyed, l,- 
Ins, Co. of N. America........ . 32%@ 33 | Straw, rye, ©  . sesel4 00@16 00 | 132,665,214 acres. 
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rni FIRST PREMIUM AND DIPLOMA AWARDED OVER ALL COMPETITORS, BY THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL 
y AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 1870, AND BY EVERY FAIR WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 

f the 
a PREMIUM 
Orted 
> 17, 
tives ) 
19) 
ite, 
Spec. ’ 
ellow & 
~that 
a THE PERFECTION OF SCIENCE AND THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 

— It is guaranteed Perfectly Pure and Wholesome. It is the best and most Economical Baking Powder in the World: 
f Ap- One teaspoonful! of MILES’ PREMIUM will go furtner than three of any other Powder. 
loong Delay makes no difference with MILES’ PREMIUM. It can be made up into dough and baked in five minutes or 
adi} five hours, just as it suits the convenience of the housekeeper. This delay is fatal to all other Baking Powders, and we 
on challenge them to the test. ' 

Into MILES’ PREMIUM will take the place of all yeast or yeast cake, and will not spoil by keeping. Every box guaran- 
Id be teed or money refunded. 

toys WHAT LEADING FHILADELPHIA GROCERS SAY. 
lored We, the undersigned Grocers of the City of Philadelphia, have sold and used “ Mites Premium Bakine Powper,” for 
ture the last four or five years, and we cheerfully recommend it to our customers as one of the best Baking Powders we have 
¢ ae ever seen. 
vate RUBT, STILES, N. EF. Cor. 11th and Spring Garden Streets E, BRADFORD CLARKE, Broad and Chestnut Streets. 

loys JAMES STUART, 1381 Ridge Avenue. MITCHELL, FLETCHER & CO., 12th and Chestnut Street. 
‘ined, JOSIAH C. BROOKE, 20th and Wallace Streets. FREDERICK SHEELER, No. 1515 Market Street. 
ds of W. F. KUNKEL, 18th and Wallace Streets. THOMAS SCOTT & CO., No. 120 Market Street. 
this WM. T. BLAKEY, 8. E. Cor. 17th and Mt. Vernon. JOHN H. PARKER, 11th and Market Streets. 


Manufactured by E. H. MILES & CO., 114 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


— MUTUAL | KAUB, FRYMIER 


tics | FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, & EDWARDS, 





The 





rtaig OF PHILADELPHIA. B. DQRSEY & SON, 
it fo . 
wail No. 701 ARCH STREET. China, Glass, and 
ecord ASSETS, $134,957.36. Queensware. 
m the OLD STAND, 923 MA 
cn § ONEITHERTHEMUTUALOROASHPLAN.§ = Guale tore ee 
: ; a 
i Insures against Loss or Donnas by Fire on Houses, Stores | “FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SEIS, = 
— and other Buildings, limited or Perpetual, and onFur- | Pigin and decorated, choice styles and superior quality. 
duce niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. | An extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBER 
The DIRECTORS: | Sere, Jee — Somers a a a. 
; — ; cut, and engraved. Our stock has been earefully selec 
lially CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. | and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
wing ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. eash prices, Especial care devoted to our retail depart- 
ance, THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets sts, | pon ae eae oxy given to aneeeeinn ef c _ 
’ . 7 om o | an ass to order, in full sets or to match broken sets. 
edger. T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. | Full The of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 


aoe WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. | Ware. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. | SY 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. | EVERYTHING _ Seeds, Implements, Machi- 














je of CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. | or." Guakenuee a Illustra- 
e 1830, SAMUEL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street FOR THE tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 
: — WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. | ; stamp. 
° SAMUEL S. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 &93N. Tenth street. | oe Nl A. B. COHU, 
J CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. my 197 Warer Sr., N.Y. 
Lotice OALEB OLOTHIER, Pres. THOS. MATHER, Treas. | ——————_ 
fo | 
Bi ALAN WOOD, V. Pres. | T, E. CHAPMAN, Sec. | THE PENN MUTU AL 
ed on | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
» | ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,940,006.37. 
| The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its sur. 
a | plus promteme are returned to the members every yeor, thus 
cwie arnishing insurance at the lowest possible rates i] pol- 
) told icies non forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
were issued at life rates. Agente Wanted. Apply to H.S. 
5 oe STEPHENS, Vice-President, 921 Chestnut Stree, 
oe Philadelphia, Pa. 
s— 
Fifty pages—30C Illustrations with descriptions of thou- A LE SHREV 
rt of —_ of the best wrewers os — in the world, and 0 B D. E, 
24,326 ¢ way to grow them—all for a Two-Cent postage stamp. | Ww 
sed ¢ Pee ree = Gaslish. ‘ COUNSELLOR AT LA : 
r de ick’s Floral Guide—Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 
Dur _ Viok's Floral and Vegetable Garden—50 cents in paper; No. 106: Market Street, 
» sure in elegant cloth covers, $1.00. Address 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. CAMDEN, N. J. 








FRIENDS’ 
ISAAC G. TYSON, 








Special atten- 








PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 
tion given to copying old pictures. 
(=, WOOD 
+ ¢ 
{us 
e 
v. 
\" / 
°. Vv 
Cunyst/ 
Blatehley ‘s Standard Cucumber and Grafton Co.'s Pumps, with 
copper linings,old and new styles, and all valuable improvements. 
LARGE, prices SMALL. Visitors, Dealers and the Trade es- 
pecially, are cordially invited,when in town to the big Exhibition, 
C,G, BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, 506 Commerce St.,Phila 
These Pumps can be seen at Centennial Exhibition, Agri- 


Photographing in all its branches. 
7B: 
Fy] 
oe 
Manufacturing facilities greatly increased ; stock and assortment 
to call and see us or send for catalorue, with prices and terms. 
cultural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column Letter QO, No. 10. 





GREAT REDUCTION. 


25 PER CENT.IN PRICES OF 






WILSON & MILLER, 
1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
os 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md,, 


Soutcir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seed: and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Under the eare of Friends; gives a thorough Colle- 
giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit- 
able physical industries. Expenses for the year, 
about $260. Three convenient dwelling houses for 
rent, to parties wishing their children to home with 
them. 
For catalogue with full particulars, address 
A. WRIGHT, President, 
Springboro, Warren co., Ohio. 


~ ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER 


for fall planting and 
postpaid. Five splendid 





b 
Biogas dp ica ots Pec 
x 0. 3 0. 85.00. For 10 cen’ 
h adaiti mal, to 
every dollars worth ordeted. Send for our new @ULDIC 


e 
TO ROSE-CULTURE, and choose from over 
finest sorts. Address DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
RosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 
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12 CENT ZEPHYR. > 


This Zephyr which sells at twelve cents per o ‘: 
made of remarkably fine fleeced wool, is brilliantly shedey 
in all colors, is exceedingly soft tothe touch, and is 
very popular for crocheting and knitting } purposes, 
is freely used in making cairiage-afghans, shawls, gaq 
gloves, leggings, etc. Ladies desiring to avoid 
use of expensive European zephyrs, will do wel] to 
examine this at Mr John M. Finn's store, S. E. Cor, 
and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. He has also in g 
an extensive assortment of stockings, stocking yarns, and 
adies’, gents’ and children’s merino underwear. Children’s 
merino shirts, 25 cents for small sizes; ladies’ merino 
shirts, a very excellent article as low as 50 cents. 
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Orders by Mail carefully attendedto, J 10- 

pect carlin? eeepc 10-4 

Bl 
THE CHILDRENS’ FRIEND.» | whi 
An illustrated hly, ering its 

devoted to the-best interests of the youth of all yam f Avie 

Terms, $1.56 per year, postage paid. Specimen num pie 

10 cents. dress Two 

M. Y. HOUGH, One 

Editor and Publisher, One 

Address P. O. Box 2019. Philadelphia, Che: 

ENGRAVED FORMS P 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 

For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, s 


whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat, 
boxes. Price, $4.00; Filled up, $8.00 


INVITATIONS NEATLY PREPARED. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
706 ARCH ST., Philadelphia. 





“ How to save reshingling—stop leaks effectually 
and cheaply in roofs of all kinds, or lay new roofs” 
Particulars free to any one stating where they saw 
this. Goods sent to any part of the U.S. 


ROOFS 


Fix your own roof: our materials are easily ape 


C 











plied with positive satisfaction: Prices low. CAML. 5 
Correspondence invited, > 
Manufacturers of Slate and Marble 
MANTELS }-:: 
. “e comp! 
New designs, beautiful colors, matching carpets,” 
trimmings or decorations in rooms. We have a” 
large number set up in our warerooms for inspection, | 
and are selling at very low prices. Very handsome TRO} 
designs for $12, $18, $20, $22, and $25. Book oR . 
designs and price list forwarded on application. Lé 
Your custom solicited. Call or write. 
NW. WY. Slate Roofing Co. / of ever 
Contractors, 49 S. Front Street, Philadelphia. 
———_____— 220 an 








BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSURANCH 


(FIRE.) 


934 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Orderby Mail will receive attention. 


Wine 





